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On Your Marks! — 


Go! 


You Can't Win the Race 
for Textile Mill Profits Unless Your Mill is Ready 
to Start with the Pistol Shot of Good Times 


je bLeooms 
Our OF REPair 


When Good Times Return — Will Your Mill Have 
a Clear Track Ahead or an Obstacle Race on a Track 
e Filled with Hurdles You Might Clear up at This Time? ® 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


VAILLABLE. in all cotton 


manufacturing centers 


Picker equipped with the Texspray System. The T exspray 
Compound is sprayed on the fibres from underneath ... 
at a point where each fibre can be treated uniformly. 


The TEXSPRAY System’s popularity is 
due to its effective application. 

Uniform distribution of the compound 
on every cotton fibre is the key to success- 
ful conditioning. Texspray Compound is 
applied to the cotton as it enters the beater 
chamber of the picker. This is the one 
place where each fibre can be treated evenly 
and completely. 

The Texspray method of cotton condi- 


tioning provides healthier working condi- 


tions, saves all the good fibres, makes them 
more flexible, smoother, and easier to draft. 
Static is controlled. Fly is reduced. There is 
far less end-breakage. The quality of the 
yarn is greatly improved. 

You are invited to let us send you a 
16-page booklet descriptive of the Texspray 
System of cotton conditioning. This is free 
for the asking. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. © a. 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, “e 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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WHAT is 


YOUR 


WINDING PROBLEM? 


A MODEL 102 TUBE OR CHEESE 
WINDER, drum wind, for ordinary par- 
allel tubes or dyeing packages (rigid 
tube or spring tube type). 9\2° spindle 
gauge, 6” traverse. Up to 600 Y.P.M 20 
to 100 spindles | to 2 H.P motor on 
either side 


B MODEL 7s. precise wind, for silk or 
rayon cones or tubes. Up to 6” traverse 
Spindle speed from 800 to 1500 R.P.M 
Conditioning attachment optional. +4 to 
3 H.P., 6 to 36 spindles 


C MODEL 57, drum type doubling 
winder for cotton and worsted tubes. 9° 
max. dia., 6" traverse. Specially adapted 
for thread manufacturing. Speeds up to 
400 YPM. Slub catching attachments. 
3to 5 H.P , 20 to 100 spindles 


D MODEL 77. precise wind for carpet 
warp, twine, cordage and other heavy 
materials Tubes up to 9 dia., 8 
traverse Spindle speed up to 1200 
R.P.M., 6 to 24 spindles in line. Clutches 
and loose pulleys eliminated. i‘ to 
6 H.P 


E MODEL 35A LONG TRAVERSE CONE 
WINDER. Drum wind. Max. dia. of cone 
10° Traverse 8” Attachments for wind- 
ing trom skein if desired. 20 to 80 
spindles. 2 to 5 H.P 


F MAGAZINE CONE CREEL for high 
speed warping at 300 to 550 Y.P.M. Used 
with Mode! 102 Cone winder Two cones 
provided for each warper end, ends 
being tied together to eliminate stops 
for creeling 


G MODEL S6B DOUBLER. Doubles and 
cleans yarn 2, 3, 4, or 5 ends in one 
process or from cones after winding and 
cleaning on Model 102. Drum wind 
Uses wood tube. Max. dia. of pkg. 10”. 
Yarn speed up to 400 Y.P.M. Each side 
independently motor driven, 12 to 2 
H.P 20 to 80 spindles 


H MODEL 12D CONE WINDER for 
sweater and outerwear mills. Drum 
wind. Max. dia. of pkg. 8”. 6” traverse. 
Special waxing attachment. Min break- 
age from snarls. Belt or M.D. (3 to 5 
H.P) 10 to 100 spindles. 


| MODEL 23 TIRE CORD WINDER. Drum 
wind Max. dia. of pkg. 12y%%",. 9” 
iraverse. Speeds governed by rotating 
or overend supply. Wood or paper cones 
or parallel tube. 20 to 60 spindles Belt 
or M.D .3to05 H.P 


J MODEL 102 CONE WINDER. drum 
type 342” spindle gauge, 6” traverse. 


Speeds up to 600 Y.P.M. 20 to 100 
spindles. | to 2 H.P. motor on either side. 


FOSTER 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


FREO P BROOKS 
Southern Representative 
P O Box 941 
ATLANTA, GA 
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AN H&B TECHNICAL SURVEY DETERMINED 
HERE ARE THE DETAILS: 


THESE FACTS. 
| 


eo IN A COARSE GOODS MILL 


Producing at time of survey 16,754 lbs. per 80 hour week of 4 
hank roving in 3 operations and 5,023 lbs. per week of |.50 
hank roving in two operations, or a total 21,777 lbs. per week. 


Direct cost per week, 4 hank roving $245.94 
Direct cost per week, 1.50 hank roving . . . .. 30.19 
Total direct cost per week $276.13 


Direct cost of same job by discarding 2 operations on the 4 
hank roving and | operation on the |.50 hank roving and 
applying H & B 4-Roll High-Draft Roving equipment to 
intermediate frames: 


Direct cost per week, 4 hank roving $116.34 
Direct cost per week, |.50 hank roving . . . . 15.38 
Total direct cost per week . $131.72 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, 4 hank roving $129.60 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, hank roving . . . 14.81 
TOTAL SAVINGS PER WEEK $144.4) 


TOTAL SAVINGS PER YEAR (50 wks. x $144.41) . $7,220.50 
RETURN ON INVESTMENT OF $7,956.00 f.0.b. 
N NT The investment figures given do not 
include cost of transportation, of 
installation or of additional sliver 
cans. On the other hand, the sav- 
ings do not include those made in 
power or indirect labor, so that 


one omission will approximately 


balance the other... H & B High- 


H &B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


—- IN A FINE GOODS MILL 


Producing at time of survey | 1,292 lbs. per 80 hour week of 
10.50 hank roving for filling and 15,842 lbs. per week of 8 hank 
roving for warp in 4 operations, or a total of 27,134 lbs. per 
week. 


Direct cost per week, 10.50 hank roving . $192.98 
Direct cost per week, 8 hank roving . . 260.13 
Total direct cost per week . $453.11 


Cost of same job by discarding 2 operations and applying 
H & B 5-Roll High-Draft Roving equipment to existing 2nd 
intermediate frames. 


Direct cost per week, 10.50 hank roving . $147.58 
Direct cost per week, 8 hank roving 168.24 
Total direct cost per week . $315.82 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, 10.50 hank roving $ 45.40 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, Shank roving. . .. . 91.89 
TOTAL SAVINGS PER WEEK $137.29 


TOTAL SAVINGS PER YEAR (50 wks. x $137.29) $6,864.50 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT OF Sess 920.00 f.o.b. 
Pawtucket . .. 87% 


Draft Roving equipment is usually applied to inter- 
mediate frames. It is designed to take a sliver from 
the drawing frame and draft up 
to 35, producing up to 4.50 hank 
roving in one operation, for regu- 
lar or long draft spinning. The num- 
ber of rollers (4 or 5) is determined 
by the drafting requirements. 


MILLS CAN SAVE ANNUALLY $7,220.50 
164.50 RESPECTIVELY BY INSTALLING 
HIGH-DRAFT ROVING EQUIPMENT - 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
ATLANTA 
“CHARLOTTE OF, 
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To produce roving finer than 4.50 hank the usual 
practice is to employ 2 operations, going from the 


long draft frames to conventional 3 roll jacks or fly 
frames ... The most characteristic feature of this sys- 
tem is our PATENTED Scroll Condenser (made of 
Bakelite to eliminate static). As the drafted cotton 
leaves the third roller in a thin web the Scroll 
Condenser folds the thinner edges over toward the 
thicker center which results in an even strand, but 
does not crowd the fibers. At the same time a half 
turn of twist lays all the loose fibres together and 
gives the sliver strength and body for the next draft- 


ing operation ...H & B HIGH-DRAFT Roving equip- 
ment is the result of several years of study in our 
experimental department and is now successfully 
operating in more than 50 mills. 


LET US MAKE A TECHNICAL 
; SURVEY FOR YOU 


\™ It will not obligate you in any way 
and the survey will put in your hands indisputable 
figures to place before your directors when con- 
sidering a modernization program . .. One of our 
engineers will call on request. 
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& BUT THE DIFFERENCE IN ROLL 
COVERINGS ISN’T SO APPARENT 


ID you ever see two tomatoes exactly alike? 

Of course, you didn’t. For uniformity is not 
found in the unfabricated products of nature. 
That’s a good point to remember the next time you 
buy roll coverings. The material itself must be 
uniform if you are to get satisfactory performance 
from every cot you buy. Only in a fabricated 
product will you find the uniform quality which is 
your assurance of greater efficiency and economy. 


Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots are not only 
fabricated but every exacting step of their manu- 
facture is precision-checked. Because of Arm- 
strong’s exclusive tubular method of manufacture, 
not only is each cot the same as every other cot, 
but also there is uniformity from end to end, across 
the entire spinning surface of the cot. And because 
of cork’s constant density the entire wall thickness 
of each cot is uniform all the way through. Not 
being limited to a thin outer spinning surface, this 
cork cot can be buffed to a true and concentric 
finish and rebuffed again and again. That is why 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give better running work 
and stronger, more uniform yarn. That is why 
they last longer. 


These advantages combined with lower assembly 
costs offer you very definite savings, yet the initial 
cost of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots is no more 
than other types of roll covering material. The 
proved performance of more than 6,000,000 active 
spindles running. on cork today is the best recom- 
mendation we can offer. 


Your Armstrong representative has more facts 
about how your mill will benefit by a change-over 
to Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. Ask him to 
show you production figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers. Or write today 
to Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile. 
Division, 921 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CORK PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1860 


-_ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion SEAMLESS CORK C 
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Henry 


N response to your invitation to appear before the 
| gata oem it is my earnest desire to be as helpful 
to the committee as my qualifications permit. 

With respect to the degree of activity and employment 
in the cotton textile industry in the Southern States at 
the present time, the figures which I present to you were 
obtained by the “sampling” method, which, in the short 
time at my disposal after receiving your invitation, was 
the only method by which the information could be ob- 
tained promptly. | 

Whilst it is not contended that these figures are exactly 
accurate it is believed that they are sufficiently represen- 
tative for the purpose. 

It appears from the survey which I have made that 
the cotton textile industry in the South is operating at 
the present time at approximately 65 per cent capacity. 

Using the first six months of 1937 as a basis tor com- 
parison, the third quarter of 1937 showed that operations 
were reduced 9 per cent; and during the fourth quarter 
operations were 25 per cent less than the first six months 
basis. And as indicated the present operations appear to 
be 35 per cent lower than the basis used for comparison. 

With respect to actual lay-offs or cessation of any 
entire shifts, it was not thought that the “sampling” 
method would be representative. 

It is important to note that the reduced operations 
indicated have not resulted in equal percentage of jobs 
lost or unemployment. In most cases employees are not 
laid off. The employment of the individual continue; 
but upon a reduced basis as to the number of hours per 
week actually worked. It is a custom of long standing 
in this industry that when it is necessary to reduce pro- 
duction this is done by running all the machinery fewer 
days in the week or month, or shorter days, in order to 
share the work and enable all the employees to share in 
the payroll. And so when a mill is operating at say 70 
per cent of its usual performance the employees still 


*Statement of Robert BE. Henry, President, The American As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Unemployment and Relief, Jan. 10, 1938. 


Presents Views 


to Senate Committee’ 


have the opportunity of making 70 per cent of their 
usual weekly wage. 

[t is not intended to state here that there are absolutely 
no exceptions to this custom but any exceptions are ex- 
tremely unusual. This “‘share-the-work” method is not 
as economical as that of shutting an entire section of 
the mill, and its lack of economy has recently been in- 
creased by reason of the Social Security taxes; but it is 
the humane thing to do. 

It is not intended here to criticize any who may do 
otherwise. 

Local relief agencies in Southern textile communities 
frequently report no necessities at all in cotton mill vil- 
lages. General welfare is usually taken care of by the 
mills. 

The present depression in cotton textiles cannot be 
entirely divorced from the present depression in the 
general economic activity of the country. While there 
may have been some internal influences within the in- 
dustry which to some extent aggravated the situation. 
the recession in textiles has been primarily due to a 
recession in general business activity. Justification for 
this statement lies in the fact that over 40 per cent of 
cotton textile products serve as the basic raw material 
for a variety of other industries. Included in these are 
bag manufacturers, automobile and tires. manufacturers 
of belts and belting, and the manufacturing of filter 
cloths, manufacturers of electric motors, electric wire 
covering and other electrical appliances, the coated 
material trade, manufacturers of roofing and insulating 
materials for buildings, and in fact the entire building 
industry is a large consumer of cotton fabrics when build- 
ing is active. 

According to a study made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, published June, 1937, it is estimated 
that during recent years, for each man , woman and child 
in the United States; something like ten pounds of cotton 
on the average were used annually for wearing apparel, 
and about five pounds for household purposes and about 
ten pounds for industrial purposes. I use these figures 
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to point out the extent to which the cotton mill activity 
is dependent upon the activity in other industries. 

Perhaps the average person thinks of the products of 
cotton mills as being entirely in the category of what are 
commonly called “consumer goods”, but this information 
tends to show that 40 per cent, spelled in terms of pounds, 
come within the scope of “durable goods”, or at least 
semi-durable goods. 


In 1934 and 1935 the buying of cotton textiles was 
practically on a hand-to-mouth basis on the part of most 
of our customers, when their own business volume ap- 
parently was improving steadly. In practically all 
channels of the distributing trade during these years 
stocks and forward commitments were maintained at 
comparatively low levels. Cotton mill operations were 
obliged to conform to this, especially during the second 
and third quarters of 1935 when the processing tax on 
cotton was a continuous bone of contention and dispute 
and a retarding influence. 


The period of high activity in the purchasing of cotton 
mill products started in the spring of 1936 when the 
greatly improved consumer demand had depleted reserve 
stocks throughout the country, the processing tax was out 
of the picture and the cotton surplus situation had been 
greatly improved. Every outside development was favor- 
able to an outlook for continued, broad demand. And, 
under these circumstances the activity which started in 
the spring of that year continued throughout the summer, 
and as market prices rose from their low levels the move- 
ment accelerated, sustained as it was by increasing con- 
sumer sales. 


As 1936 ended a spirit of optimism prevailed. Goods 
available for immediate delivery were scarce, mill stocks 
were exceedingly low; in fact, they were almost non- 
existent, and forward sales appeared to be the highest in 
the history of the industry. 


It is small wonder that the misjudgments of future 
prospects dominated the markets in the first part of 1937, 
although the judgment of the market in buying heavily 
for the third and fourth quarter delivery in 1937 is open 
to question, it would be impractical to say that the mills 
should have refused such business when the contracts 
were available and satisfactory. Retail sales in the first 
quarter of 1937 maintained a higher level of improvement 
over the previous year; one heard inflation talk on all 
sides. People generally rushed to buy quick and fast, 
and to own goods based upon anticipated inflation. Even 
cotton climbed up to the 15c level and above. 


Then something happened. 


The inflationary bubble began to be deflated, as a 
result prices began to recede. By early summer there 
were evidences that a recession in business activity was 
setting in. By early fall this recession had become very 
pronounced, and by late fall it was indeed in effect and 
far-reaching. 


This decline in general business activity had severe re- 
percussions in the cotton textile industry. As industry 
in general declined naturally the industrial consumption 
of cotton products declined. 

Present inventories are of major importance but would 
not be of excessive concern were sales and consumption 
running at the rate of 1936, and the first half of 1937. 
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They are not to be considered large in the absolute, but 
large only on the basis of decreasing demand. 


Naturally the question arises as to what the industry 
can do to improve the situation which now exists. 


Perhaps this is best answered by pointing out some- 
thing of a concrete major nature which the cotton textile 
industry has done. 


I have made reference to wide print cloth being fairly 
representative of cotton textile fabrics. That print cloth 
which is known as 64x60, 38’ inches wide, 5.35 yards to 
the pound, is one of the very largely produced construc- 
tions in the print cloth group. 


In April, 1937, this construction was selling at 77c 
per yard in the grey state, or 42%c per pound. In May 
the price was reduced to 7c per yard, in June 6c, in 
July 6%c, in August 6c, in September 534c, in October 
5c, in November 47c, and at the present time 45@c per 
yard, or 243%4c per pound. 


Thus you will see that the price was continually low- 
ered in an effort to keep operations going, and to continue 
employment. 


This reduction in the pound price from April to the 


present time amounts to 17%c per pound of goods, 
whereas the price of raw cotton during the same period, 
quoting New York spot cotton, was reduced from 14%c 
per pound to 8%c per pound, or a reduction in the 
amount of 55¢c per pound. These figures show a reduc- 
tion of in excess of 40 per cent of the price during the 
period under review, but somehow confidence was lacking 
and customers still engaged in liquidating their own 
inventory losses to the best advantage. And the normal 
fall buying movement failed to appear in spite of these 
low prices. Until such time as present inventories or 
stocks of cotton textiles are liquidated or consumed it 
seems reasonable and logical to continue reduced opera- 
tions and to share the work and the payroll until such 
time as the public needs appear to be in excess of the 
production and when the situation will have cleared up, 
fuller operation can be resumed and fuller employment 
will then be available. 


It is my conviction that a processing tax upon cotton 
would retard recovery in cotton textiles. And this state- 
ment is not to be construed as meaning that I am opposed 
to farm benefits. I believe in providing for the farmer 
wherever provision is needed. 


It would be helpful to have a reasonable restriction 
upon the rising tide of jute imports in accordance with 
any proposed restriction in the cotton acreage. It would 
be helpful to employment in cotton mills to restrict the 
importation of cotton textiles and thus preserve jobs for 
the employees in American cotton mills. 


Whilst I lay no claim to being an economist, a tax ex- 
pert, and whilst I do not wish to appear unduly critical 
and whilst I appreciate that the Government must levy 
and collect sufficient taxes to carry on the business of the 
nation and to provide for the public welfare, I do sug- 
gest that the tax on undistributed profits should be mod- 
ified or repealed because from what appears it frightens 
honest investment and discourages business expansion 
and therefore retards the potential growth of employ- 
ment. 


¢ 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Cleaning Looms With Air 


Editor: 

I have worked in weave rooms in a number of mills, 
where some mills clean with air, and others will not use 
air at all. If one plant can clean looms with air, why 
can’t they all do it? “CLEANER.” 


Answer 


The cleaning of looms with an air hose depends more 
on the time between cleanings than on anything else. If 
the looms are blown off frequently enough so that there is 
no great accumulation of lint any mill can clean with air 
successfully. If the lint is allowed to gather thickly on 
the looms before blowing, it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent the lint from getting into the cloth. 

Of course, frequency of cleaning depends to a certain 
degree on the type of goods being woven, whether single 
or plied yarns, soft or hard twist, etc., and this is some- 
thing that has to be decided in each plant. 

Properly trained blow-off hands make a lot of differ- 
ence in the results of using air also. If they are trained 
to always blow downward, and to watch for and pick out 
any bunches of lint, and to keep the stream of air away 
from open bearings where oil is used, air can be used 
very satisfactorily in any mill. 

C. YARBOROUGH. 


How Many Ends Per Inch? 


Editor: 


Is there any limit to the number of warp ends that will 
lay side by side in cloth? If so, how is this determined? 
“Curious.” 


Answer 

In reply to “Curious” can say: Yes, sir, there is a 
way to determine by figures approximately the number of 
threads of any count of yarn that will lie side by side in 
one inch. 

It is easier to show by example how this calculation is 
made, so I will take 50s/1 as a sample, and go through 
the calculation. 

50 840—42,000. 

Square root of 42,000—204.9. 

Subtract 8 per cent. 

204.9 .92=—=188, which is the number of ends that will 
lie side by side in one inch of the warp. 


“BEENTHERE.” 


A Letter From a Subscriber in Cuba 


Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The Textrte addressed to W. S. Porter, 
Hotel Palacio Cueton, Havana, Cuba, comes direct to my 
hotel room, and it gives me much pleasure to read the 
discussions and learn how the “other fellows” do things. 

When I came to Cuba about six months ago, I knew 
very little about the Spanish language, but I had worked 
as overseer carding, spinning and weaving in the United 
States, both North and South. To begin with here, three 
experts were employed to instruct local help, but when 
the company learned that the writer was capable of act- 
ing as instructor in all departments the other two returned 
to their former homes. They were each receiving about 
the same salary as is being paid in the larger mills of the 
South for overseers. 

My way of doing things in the mill here in Cuba is 
about the same as in the States, except the dyeing. When 
we doff our fine roving frames, we place a perforated 
metal tube over the wooden bobbin on one-half of the 
frames. The wooden bobbin is removed before reaching 
the dyehouse. The roving is dyed in the package, exactly 
as it leaves the fine roving frames. 

We spin mock twist warp and filling, which is woven 
into a nice line of colored goods. We employ no female 


help. Work two forty-eight-hour shifts. With best 
wishes from one of your first subscribers. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. S. Porter. 


What Is Spun Rayon? 


Editor: 


I have seen a lot of reference to spun rayon, and staple 
rayon. Could you tell me the difference in this and ordi- 
nary rayon, if any? D. G. ComeEavux. 


What Censtnietion Cloth for Cotton Roads? 


Editor: 


I have read and heard a lot recently about the use of 
cotton in the construction of roads, and would like very 
much to find out just what construction of cloth is used 
for this, such as ends per inch, counts of yarn, etc. 


“DeosprcT.” 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Mechanical Progress 
Production? 


This article is reprinted from the November issue of a 
prominent British textile publication to give our readers 
an. idea of the conditions that exist in English weaving 
mills, which are highly unionized.—Editor. 
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“Is mechanical progress cheapening production so that 
the standard of life rises at home and more can be ex- 
ported abroad? Are machines ousting human labour? 
Does mechanisation mean higher wages for those engaged 
in the industry?” 

With these words the B.B.C. Announcer introduced the 
first of a new series of Northern talks called ““Men and 
Machines,” which dealt with the subject of automatic 
weaving in the cotton industry. Mr. E. M. Gray, who 
took part in this broadcast, is at the Economics Research 
Department of Manchester University and in the talk he 
raised some very interesting points, which are enumerated 
below. 

The automatic loom was invented in 1894, and it was 
in a hen-house, of all places, that the wooden model of the 
first automatic loom took shape. But although automatic 
looms have been in use throughout the world for 40 years, 
and although some other countries have adopted them ex- 
tensively, they have so far made very little appeal to man- 
ufacturers in Lancashire. Actually, not more than 5 per 
cent. of the total looms in Lancashire at the present time 
are automatic, although the number is now increasing. 

Now as for the social effects of automatic weaving in 
this country, one thing is certain, so far there has been no 
problem of labour displacement. Automatic weaving has 
contributed very little indeed to the unemployment which 
has prevailed in the industry during most of the post-war 
years. In fact, the displacement which has taken place 
has been less than might be expected, because many of 
the automatic looms in use were installed before the war, 
when the industry was expanding and able to absorb 
skilled labour. 

But the extent to which labour is or is not displaced is 
not, of course, the only measuring rod by which to gauge 
the social significance of automatic weaving. What effect 
has the change to automatic weaving had upon the earn- 
ings of those retained as weavers? Do they earn more or 
less than their fellow workers still on ordinary looms? In 
a word, would the further development of automatic 
weaving be acceptable to the operatives looking at it from 
this point of view? 

Until recently the little information available on weav- 
ers’ earnings was not of a particularly useful kind. But 
three wage inquiries conducted over the past two years 
have remedied that. The first of these was undertaken by 
the Ministry of Labour towards the end of 1935. It 
showed that for women and juveniles weaving is a rela- 
tively high wage industry. But it showed something else 
which does not reflect nearly as creditably—weaving is a 
low wage industry for men. In fact, of 257 industrial and 
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sub-industrial groups throughout the country, only 10 
showed lower earnings for men. 

The other two wage inquiries were carried out by the 
weaver’s trade union, one last year and the other in June 
this year. Each census covered roughly 50,000 weavers, 
and all the returns were analysed by the Economics Re- 
search Section of Manchester University. From these 
inquiries we got reliable information about the wages of 
all classes of weavers in the industry. 

Let us take, first of all, the earnings obtained by weav- 
ers with four ordinary looms or less. Most of the weavers 
in the industry—about four out of every five in fact—are 
included in this group. The most striking fact is that 
men earn very little more than women. The men earned 
£2, 1s. 5d. (about $10.08), the women £1 16s. 8d. (about 
$8.93). Now this similarity of earnings between men and 
women on ordinary looms has always existed. It could 
not very well be otherwise. You see there are four women 
weavers to every man weaver, and the men are usually 
working side by side with the women, looking after the 
same number of looms weaving the same cloth. You could 
not, therefore, pay higher wages to men alone. Appar- 
ently, then, we cannot look for substantially higher wages 
among men as long as they are employed on this system 
of weaving. 

But the significance of this goes deeper. Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree has recently made an estimate of the bare 
human needs of labour. His figures, which are based on 
British Medical Association standards, show that the 
necessaries of a healthy life cannot be provided on less 
than £1 10s. 9d. (about $7.49) per week for a woman 
worker without dependents. The wages normally earned 
by women weavers, as we have seen, adequately meet this 
estimate. In the same way he shows that a minimum of 
£2 13s. Od. (about $12.91) is required for a man with a 
wife and three children to support. But as we have also 
seen, the wages earned by men on 4 ordinary looms fall 
considerably below this. These men cannot meet family 
responsibilities unaided, and so their wives have to go out 
to work (usually to weaving) and you have the system of 
family employment, which is common in Lancashire. 
Where man and wife both work in this way, there is a 
joint family income of up to £4 per week, which is good, 
but against this system you must set such evils as the 
farming-out of children and high maternal and infant 
mortality rates. 

So much for weavers with four ordinary looms or less. 
What about weavers on automatic looms? There are at 
the present time certainly not more than 2,000 of these 
in the industry. These same cenuses showed that the 
men earned on the average £2 13s. 7d. ($13.05), and the 
women £2 Is. 3d. ($10.03). Both men and women you 
see earned more with automatic looms than they would 
have done with four ordimary looms: the men 12s. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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A TALE OF WASTED MONEY 
Here are two bobbins of yarns which 


look alike... they size alike... the 


varns have been made from the same 


grade of cotton .. . their laboratory 
\o. | PRODUCED WITH tests for tensile strength and uni- 


WELL CONDITIONED BUT 
OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT. 


formity show that they are identical 
. they are alike. but a study of 


the case histories—the methods and 


equipment employed in processing 


— reveal a startling difference in 
: the manufacturing costs between 
| number One and number Two. 
COST OF PRODUCTION 
() % NO. 2 with 
SACO-LOWELL MODERN 
| COTTON MACHINERY. 
The difference in costs, achieved by 
mills which have already taken ad- 
vantage of the newer methods, should 
sufficiently interest those mills still 
operating obsolete equipment to 
study the effects of modernization of 
their own activities. The moral of 


the tale is... 


‘COST OF PRODUCTION 


§6 % 
SHOPS 
‘ 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, C. ATLANTA, GA. 


MODERNIZE TO ECONOMIZE 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


McLeod 
Textile Specialties 


Wood Top Rolls for long draft spinning 

Shell Rolls for Bleacheries with Riveted Caps, etc. 
Warper Beams—Standard or High Speed 

Loom Beams, Cloth Rolls, Whip Rolls, etc. 

Loom Lays, Loom Binders, Cones, etc. 

Pin Boards and Trucks 


Temple rolls, Koroseal, Cork, Rubber, Chrome 
Leather 


Wm. McLeod, Inc. 
33 Elm Street, Fall River, Mass. 


| Southern Representative, Mr. Edward Smith, 522 Carter St. 
) High Point, .N C. 
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ls Mechanical Progress Cheapening Production? 
(Continued from Page 10) 


($2.82), the women nearly 5s. ($1.15), more. In auto- 
matic weaving, men appear to secure better terms of em- 
ployment than the women. Most of the men are on 
double shifts. 

It is a pretty sound economic generalisation that higher 
wages can be paid to workers who are provided with 
more or better capital equipment. Indeed the principle 
was never more clearly illustrated than in the weaving 
industry itself during the nineteenth century, when tech- 
nical progress enabled weavers to look after more and 
faster running looms. During that period, earnings rose 
considerably, and, as we saw a moment or two ago when 
considering earnings on automatic looms, the principle is 
still in evidence in the industry. 

If men could be put in charge of more looms, the indus- 
try could afford to pay them higher wages, and a great 
stride would have been made towards the solution of a 
serious social problem. If, for instance, more automatic 
looms were to make an appearance, and if wherever pos- 
sible men could be employed on them, these higher wages 
could be paid. 

But is automatic weaving likely to extend in Lanca- 
shire? Well, in this we are touching upon one of the 
most controversial questions in the industry. There are 
various points at issue, but the most important, I should 
say, is this. Those who advocate automatic looms have 
not yet proved to the satisfaction of most manufacturers 
that these looms will effect a worth-while saving in costs 
of production. That, I think, is a fair statement of fact. 
Until most manufacturers are convinced of the economy 
of automatic looms there is not likely to be a change to 
automatic weaving on a /arge scale. 

But that is not to say that no automatic looms will be 
installed. On the contrary, as Mr. Clegg (who had spo- 
ken previously in the talk) pointed out, there is an acute 
shortage of labour in the industry because youngsters are 
not entering it, and this is compelling some manufacturers 
to turn to automatic looms in order to keep going with 
fewer weavers. Since 1930 between 4,000 and 5,000 au- 
tomatic looms have been added and the number is certain 
to increase still further. Where these looms are being 
installed it seems to me that there is every reason why, 
taking the broader social point of view, men weavers 
should be preferred wherever practicable. At the present 
time there are as many women aS men engaged on auto- 
matic looms. Men would then be enabled to earn higher 
wages, especially if the trade union would relax its atti- 
tude in regard to two-shift working. At the same time I 
think the industry would be doing itself a useful service, 
for the present low level of earnings among men weavers 
is one reason why the industry is proving unattractive to 
labour and why school-leavers are not being drawn into it 
in sufficient numbers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gray said, “This talk has been on 
automatic looms. But in concluding it I must refer to 
another system of weaving. I am afraid my remarks may 
only be significant to those in the industry. Granted the 
need for higher wages for men, the simplest and quickest 
remedy is obviously by developing wherever possible the 
systems of working more ordinary looms to a weaver. On 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Personal News 


W. T. Cheatham is now secretary of the Stevens Man- 
ufacturing Company, Burlington, N. C. 


A. A. Oliver is now superintendent of the Algodon 
Manufacturing Company, Bessemer City, N. C. 


C. C. Finch is now president of Anniston Yarn Mills, 


Anniston, Ala. 


John F. Ford is now superintendent of Glencoe Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Clyde E. A. Keene is now superintendent of Thomas 
Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. 


Glen Hoke is now superintendent of Little Rock Tex- 
tiles Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


H. W. Wade is now secretary-treasurer of the Standard 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 


T. G. Gray is now superintendent of Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Company, Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
SERVICE 


QUALITY 


HOUGHTON STANDARD 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3.3692. Chariotte.N.C. 


$1ZO-GEL—For Rayon Size | 
$1 ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling | 
| 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson 
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Dr. W. P. Jacobs was the principal speaker at a ban- 
quet given by Emslie Nicholson, treasurer of the Mon- 
arch Mills Company, Union, S. C., to his textile associ- 
ates of the three plants of the firm and honor guests. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, was one of eight Alabamians selected for the 
“greatest achievements” during 1937 in a recent poll by 
the News Magazine, Alabama. 


Fred Tattersall, formerly associated with the Pond 
Lily Finishing Company in New Haven, Conn., has be- 
come divisional superintendent of color, printing and en- 
graving at the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing 
Co. Mr. Tattersall has had wide experience in the print- 
ing and finishing work in the United States and foreign 
countries. He is an Englishman, coming to the United 
States approximately fifteen years ago. 


Donald Comer Heads Of 
Southeastern Cottons 


Donald Comer, of Birmingham, Ala., president of the 
Avondale Mills and former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was elected chairman 
of the executive committee of Southeastern Cottons at a 
meeting of the committee held at the Hotel Charlotte, N 
C., recently. 

James C. Self, of Greenwood, S. C., was elected vice- 
chairman of the committee. No action was taken in re- 
gard to election of a chairman of the board to succeed the 
late Howard Coffin, of New York, who held this position 
until his death. 

Southeastern Cottons is selling agent for a number of 
large Southern textile mills. Its president is Elroy Cur- 
tis, of New York, who was in Charlotte for the meeting. 

Those who attended the meeting, in addition to Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Comer, and Mr. Self, were Elliott Springs, 
of Lancaster, S$. C.; J. C. Evins and Jim Chapman, of 
Spartanburg, S. C.; John Porter, of Rockingham, N. C.: 
Henry Tichenor, of Monroe, Ga.; Holmes Davis, of Wil- 
mington, N. C.; W. B. Cole and Robert Cole, of Rock- 


ingham, N. C., and George Mountcastle, of Lexington, 
N.C. 


OBITUARY 
F. W. WAKEFIELD 


Lawrence, Mass._-Frank W. Wakefield, 57, secretary 
and general manager of the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co.., 
died on January 17th at Lawrence. Death was caused 
by a heart attack following an appendix operation. 

Mr. Wakefield was well known throughout the textile 
industry, having been connected with the U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co, for the last 32 years. He joined the company 
in 1906 as a cost accountant and in April, 1924, was 
elected secretary of the company. In November, 1930, 
he was appointed general manager, and on the death of 
George H. Wilson, treasurer of the company, in Novem- 
ber, 1934, Mr. Wakefield was elected treasurer. He is 
survived by his brother, Ralph Wakefield, who is con- 
nected with the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. at the Law- 
rence plant, and by his father, mother and a married sis- 
ter. 
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improve product 


save money 


Parks- Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ONE 


TURBRACY 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


TRADE MADw Pat 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, WN. Y 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 

and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 

| formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. oe Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


u. Agents 
| JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box B45 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville. &. Atianta, Ga. 


ls Mechanical Progress Cheapening Production? 
(Continued from Page 12) 

the six-looms system men weavers earned £2 6s. 8d. in 

the 1937 wages census. On the more-than-six-looms sys- 

tem which I agree is much more difficult to develop, they 

earned £6 4s. Od., which is much more than obtained by 

men on automatic looms.” —Textile Recorder. 


Growing Use of Uniforms Aids Cotton 
Consumptions 


A further outlet for cotton fabrics is found in the grow- 
ing tendency on part of business organizations of every 
kind to replace the ordinary working clothes of their 
workers with uniforms. In past years, the uniforming of 
employees was largely restricted to those whose duties 
place them into direct contact with the public, more re- 
cently, however, in addition to the growing use of uni- 
iorms by such organizations, firms whose workers are well 
behind the scenes and out of contact with the consuming 
public have found it advisable to uniform them for a 
variety of good substantial reasons. 


The intangible factor of building up morale amongst 
-he rank and file of employees may be considered one of 
he most definite reasons why the uniform provides a 
decided advantage, particularly for managements whose 
/orkers are out of public contact. In addition, due to 
ue use of machinery and complicated chemical processes, 
4 certain number of industrial hazards have entered into 
che manufacturing industries. These hazards in many 
cases have been minimized by the use of appropriate 
uniforms and well fitting apparel. 


No matter how well protected with safety devices a 
worker may believe himself to be, if his daily routine 
brings him close to whirling machinery a loose sleeve or 
any other clothing defect may often be directly responsi- 
ble for an industrial accident. Safety records in many 
industries have shown.a decided improvement when the 
ordinary attire chosen by the individual worker is re- 
placed with uniforms that have been properly designed 
for the task and are being properly kept in condition. In 
chemical industries employees are often obliged to work 
in an atmosphere laden with smoke or vapor which at 
times reduces visibility to a dangerous extent. Here too 
a bright uniform may be helpful in avoiding the hazards 
that may present themselves. But besides the safety 
angle, the sanitary and economic angle is also worthy of 
consideration, particularly in food and chemical fields, 
where a proper garment may be washed with sufficient 
frequency to prevent any accumulation of bacteria and 
provide a sterile uniform for the worker. 


The advantages of uniforms for employees whose work 
bring them into direct contact with the customers are 
self-evident. But there are values in this connection that 
are beyond mere attractive appearance. From a mer- 
chandising standpoint, a uniformed saleslady identifies 
the store or the product immediately upon sight and sets 
up a valuable trademark association between product and 
supplier in the consumer’s mind. Many branches of in- 
dustry have only lately begun to realize these advantages 
so that today ice and coal deliveries and automobile ser- 
vice are handled largely by neatly uniformed employees 
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who thereby ever so subtly impart a message of quality 
cleanliness and efficiency to the consuming public. 

Of course the process of uniforming employees has not 
gone forth without its share of protest from a number of 
the workers themselves. The chief objection generally is 
one of regimentation and suppression of the individual in 
favor of transformation into a mere cog in the machinery. 
However, employee resentment in many cases has never 
been allowed to crop up, because the installation of the 
uniforming idea was presented in a far more appealing 
light and ‘sold’ to the workers with a variety of good 
reasoning. Proceeding on the long established fact that 
most men are fond of uniforms and costumes, many firms 
have introduced their workers to the uniforms in a man- 
ner that made them regard the uniform as a symbol, as 
something to be proud of. This has often removed the 
stigma and has replaced it with improved employer- 
employee relations, causing the workers to look upon their 
uniforms with a mark of authority and achievement. Nat- 
urally the firm must make sure that this feeling is mer- 
ited, otherwise this feeling of pride on the worker’s part 
is unjustified and cannot long sustain itself. Some or- 
ganizations have been quite successful in embellishing 
the uniform with slight marks of distinction to indicate 
the recognition of personal competence, but this again 
must be done with subtlety and without overemphasis. 

After the initial uniforms have once been installed, 
most employees prefer them to their former working 
clothes. If the company should undertake to supply the 
uniforms, a highly important factor of economy and the 
saving of wear and tear on street clothes also adds to the 
popularity among the workers. 

The cotton textile industry has made considerable prog- 
ress in the development of fabrics that hold their shape 
and appearance in service to a degree comparable with 
woolen uniforms and yet have the added advantage of 
easy and economic laundering. Standard colors are white, 
brown, green, blue and gray, which are sometimes used 
in combination with a contrasting trim or the addition of 
a company emblem. 

The system of securing the uniforms on a rental basis 
has expanded to such a degree that 60 per cent of all uni- 
forms are now secured in this manner from over 300 laun- 
dry firms all over the country who specialize in this type 
of service. Only about one-fourth of these rented uni- 
forms are presently being used by commercial and indus- 
trial houses, the remaining three-quarters going to bar- 
ber shop and beauty parlor employees. The original cost 
of the uniforms, the laundering at certain specified inter- 
cals and the deliveries are all included in the complete 
rental service. The type of uniform furnished, the size 
of the plant, the duration of the contract and the fre- 
quency of laundering and delivery all have a bearing 
upon the cost. It has been generally estimated that a 
thousand employees can be uniformed at a cost of about 
$300 a week to the employing organization. 


Differing operating plans are being maintained by the 
remaining 40 per cent of plants who purchase their own 
uniforms. Some firms take care of their own laundering 
and others turn over the uniforms to the employees and 
merely stipulate the methods of keeping them in good 
condition. A number of firms have found it advisable to 
furnish only the first uniform free of charge to the em- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 
and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


BEVEL 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 


to your advantage to try these travelers. 


Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. 0. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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Juggled Figures 


gout our editorial of last week, refuting the 
erroneous impressions and statements of Mr. 
Lincoln Baylies, a director and former president 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, our attention has been called to the re- 
port of a mass meeting held at New Bedford 
early in December and the following statement 
made by Fred W. Steele, who represented the 
manufacturers at that meeting. 


Figures reported out on November 27, 1937, show that 
today 48.4 per cent of the unskilled workers in the South 
were paid less than 40 cents per hour; and in the North 
only 3.5 per cent received less than 40 cents per hour. 
The Northern average for 20 industries amounted to 55.3 
cents per hour as compared with 38.9 cents per hour in 
the South. Now what do these figures mean? 

In the first place, the difference—16.4 cents per hour— 
multiplied by 40 hours per week, is an average differential 
of $6.56 per week. Figuring 50 weeks in a year, this 
means what a Northern plant, employing 1,000 people, 
would have to pay $328,000 more than a similar plant in 
the South. Can I be more explicit in pointing out where 
our trouble lies? 

Now if I use the figures given out for separate States, 
it shows an even greater difference. Take the figures for 
Massachusetts, which are given as 49 cents per hour, and 
those for South Carolina, which are given as 23 cents per 
hour. This means a difference of 26 cents per hour, a 
differential of $10.40 per week, and a yearly difference of 
$500,000 in a plant employing 1,000 people. 

Not being acquainted with Mr. Steele, we do 
not know whether to charge him with gross igno- 
rance or deliberate misrepresentation. 

In the first paragraph Mr. Steele quotes the 
Northern average of 20 industries as 55.3 per 
hour but fails to states what industries were con- 
sidered. 
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From the Monthly Labor Review of Decem- 
ber, 1937, as published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, we find that the following are given as 
the average hourly wage for certain manufactur- 
ing industries: 

Average Hourly 
Wage (Cents) 


Cotton goods 42.4 
Woolen and worsted goods 58.9 
Fur and felt hats 70.9 
Textile machinery 65.9 
Engines and turbines 82.8 
Brass, bronze and copper 73.4 
Jewelry 60.0 
Boots and shoes 55.0 
Pulp and paper 63.0 
Pants and varnishes 69.6 
Forging iron, steel 73.9 
Transportation equipment 87.4 


As New England is filled with the above in- 
dustries, most of which require highly skilled 
men, the average hourly rate in 20 industries is, 
of course, very high, and we are surprised that it 
is as low as 55.3 cents. 

As the South has comparatively few industries 
except cotton manufacturing, tobacco manufac- 
turing and saw milling, none of which requires 
any large per cent of highly skilled labor, the 
hourly rate is, of course, much lower. A very 
large per cent of Southern labor is unskilled or 
semi-unskilled. 

Mr. Steele takes the average rate of 20 New 
England industries requiring highly skilled work- 
ers and by the trick of setting it against the aver- 
age hourly wage of the South in which no such 
industries exist, says that “a similar plant” in the 
South could be operated for $328,000 less. 

If his “‘similar plant” came South it would re- 
quire highly skilled labor and would pay much 
more than the present average hourly wage of 
this section. 

Then in his last paragraph, Mr. Steele takes 
the average hourly wage of Massachusetts of 49 
cents, which includes many industries which in- 
clude highly skilled workers, but incidentally 
appears to be 6.3 cents less than the average for 
the Northern States, and comparing it with the 
wage scale of South Carolina, which has few in- 
dustries other than textiles, attempts to show 
that a mill of 1,000 employees could be operated 
for $500,000 less in South Carolina. 

Mr. Steele failed to add to South Carolina the 
wage equivalent of low house rent or to mention 
the fact that South Carolina cotton mills used a 
much larger percentage of sub-standard or negro 
labor. 

There is nowhere any more contented or bet- 
ter satished labor than the negroes who haul or 
handle the cotton bales, keep the yards or scrub 
the floors in Southern cotton mills and nowhere 
else, in their section, can they get so much pay. 


| 
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It would be charitable to assume that Fred W. 
Steele was an ignorant man, but there seems to 
be evidence that his was a deliberate juggling of 
figures for purposes of misrepresentation. 


What A Difference 


HE following is a newspaper dispatch recently 
sent out from Charleston, 5. C.: 

Charleston, Jan. 17.—-Following a hearing which lasted 
for two hours, Magistrate A. Baron Holmes dismissed the 
case in which Aloysius Flynn, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Leo Carter, representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, were charged with as- 
saulting and beating two members of the C. I. O. 

The president of the State Federation of La- 
bor and one of his associates beat two members 
of the C. I. O. and the case is dismissed. 

The Federation of Labor representatives beat 
the C. I. O. men because they were competing 
with them in the dues collecting racket. 

We have all read of gangsters being shot to 
death in Chicago and other cities by rival gang- 
sters, the object of the killing being to remove 
rivals who were horning in on a racket. 

The president of the American Federation of 
Labor and his friend beat two C. I. O. dues col- 
lectors, not in the interest of the working man, 
but because they were collecting dues which oth- 
erwise would have gone to the Federation of La- 
bor. 

Under such circumstances the beating of the 
C. I. O. collectors was of little interest and the 
case is dismissed. Madame Perkins may have 
heard of the beating but evidenced no interest. 

At Asheville, N. C., 11 employees of a hosiery 
mill were chased out of the mill by non-union 
employees and the management is summoned by 
the National Labor Relations Board and forced 
to submit to a long and expensive hearing. 

Harold Lunsford and Carl Marshall, non- 
union workers in the mill, testified that the oust- 
ing of the 11 union workers was planned and 
executed without the knowledge of John T. Rog- 
ers, treasurer and general manager of the mill, or 
any other mill officials. 

The following is an extract from a report of 
the hearing: 

Concerning the ouster of the 11 employees, Jacob 
Blum, regional attorney for the National Labor Relations 
Board, asked Rogers: 

“Did you make any efforts to discipline any employees 
for their action in ousting these men?” 

‘I don’t see how I could,” replied Rogers. 


We also like to ask ““Why should he?” 

C. I. O. racketeers are beaten by rival racket- 
eers and nobody shows any interest. The case 
is dismissed. 

C. I. O. racketeers are beaten by mill employ- 
ees who do not wish to be thrown out of work 
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and a Government agency, the National Labor 
Relations Board, spends thousands of dollars in 
a farciful trial, the verdict of which is definitely 
known before it begins. 

America was once a place where justice pre- 
vailed. 


Henry States The Case 


EF: statement made by R. E. Henry, president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, before the Senate Committee on Un- 
employment and Relief as published on Page 7 
of this issue, is a very fine, conservative and con- 
vincing reply to any implication that the textile 
industry is willingly building up a ‘fear phobia’”’ 
to embarrass the administration. 

The statement clearly and concisely reviews 
some of the history of the industry’s operations 
and shows how they respond to general economic 
trends and legislative influence. 

The statistics show the terrific effort that was 
made, under a declining market and declining 
demand, to operate and the splendid and humane 
‘‘share-the-work” policy now employed to care 
for the employees. 

The statement that in a general way the cot- 
ton textile industry is dependent upon a demand 
from the “durable or semi-durable”’ goods indus- 
try to the extent of about 40 per cent of its pro- 
duction; upon a demand for household purposes 
for about 20 per cent of its products, and upon a 
demand for wearing apparel for the remaining 
40 per cent, clearly indicates that the cotton tex- 
tile industry is closely allied with general eco- 
nomic trends and has not even the power to act 
as a leader industry in stimulating business. 

The Southern cotton textile industry is in a 
situation in which it can not do otherwise than 
mark time until general economic confidence as- 
serts itself and general business moves on. 

President Henry put his finger on several vital 
spots when he spoke of the tax on undistributed 
profits and asked for its modification, or repeal. 
The “Rising Tide of Jute” so immortalized by 
Leavelle McCampbell still needs governmental 
attention as Mr. Henry pointed out. Last year 
870,000,000 pounds, or an increase of 13 per 
cent, entered this country and this is not the end. 

His conviction that a processing tax on cotton 
would retard recovery in cotton textiles is ably 
sustained by facts and it is to be hoped that the 
committee will believe him and act accordingly. 

From Mr. Henry’s statement the Senate com- 
mittee should be able to interpret the fact that 
industry and government must work together in 
mutual confidence and those factors that are 
preventing this situation must be removed. 


‘ 
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KROMOTAN 


Increased flexibility 
for difficult drives. Kro- 
motan is a combination 
tannage leather belt 
offering much greater 
transmission efficiency. 
Kromotan excels on all 
difficult drives where 
the belt is subjected to 
severe or reverse bends 
or on idler drives. It is 
impervious to excep- 
tional atmospheric 
conditions, such as 
steam, hot water, di- 


lute acids or alkalies. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 


BELTING COMPANY 


) Take The Guess Work Out of 


Production with 


“PRECISION” BOBBINS 
Uniform in Quality—Size—Finish | 
Truly a Better Bobbin—Let Us PROVE It! | 


Southern Representative 


D. C. RAGAN, High Point, N. C. 


) NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & 
SHUTTLE CO. | 
Nashua, N. H. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


ti W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


WENTWORTH 
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Mill News 


Concorp, N. C.—A number of improvements have 
been made in the plant and village of the Brown Manu- 
facturing Company. The plant’s interior has been paint- 
ed and a new automatic water cooler system has been 
installed. All of the houses in the mill village have been 
painted. 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C.—The inspection department of 
the No. 2 unit of the Randolph Mills, Inc., is being prac- 
tically doubled by the construction of an addition. ‘The 
work on this addition is scheduled to be completed soon. 

The mills are engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
flannel, using 12,688 spindles and a battery of 305 looms. 


PIEDMONT, S. C.—-With the Daniel Construction Com- 
pany, of Anderson, S. C., in charge of the work, the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company has constructed 12 
additional dwellings for the operatives of the mill village. 
These homes represented a cost of approximately $30,000. 
They contain five rooms each, with bath and all modern 
conveniences. They contain asbestos roofs. 


SPARTA, TENN.—The Mylan Manuitacturing Company 
of New York, which recently leased the building formerly 
occupied by the Welwood-Sparta Silk Mills, Inc., for a 
period of five years, has been engaged in installing the 
machinery for the manufacture of men’s and boys’ dress 
shirts. 

The machinery is being shipped here and installed as 
rapidly as possible. 

Five hundred women and girls are scheduled to be 
employed in the new industry when the local unit reaches 
capacity production. 

Charles G. Bassine is secretary and treasurer of the 
Mylan Manufacturing Company, who released the above 
information. Arthur Yaspan is president and Irving W. 
Porter, vice-president. 


Witson, N. C.—In one of the most modern buildings 
in Eastern Carolina, Wilson’s newest industry, the Wilson 
Manufacturing Corporation, makers of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, has started operation, though not on a full sched- 
ule, it was revealed by executives of the plant. 

Brought here through efforts of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the new business has established itself in a 
building erected especially for the corporation by a group 
of Wilson business men at the cost of around $40,000. 

Executives said that it would probably be three months 
before the company starts going at full blast, but they 
pointed out that several of the hosiery machines at the 
place are in working order and part of the factory force 
is working. 

With 20,000 feet of floor space and room for 32 ma- 
chines that each make 24 stockings, the building is com- 
plete in every detail from its oil burning heating plant to 
its moderately equipped rest rooms for the employees. 

When the plant is fully equipped it will employ be- 
tween 200 and 300 employees, according to the executives 
of the company. 
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Mill News 


OpeLtka, ALA.—New lighting equipment has been in- 
stalled in the broad sheeting weaving department of the 
local unit of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
This includes five Cooper-Hewitt lamps. 


— 


CoLtumB1A, Miss.—New machinery is being installed 
in an addition which has been constructed at the Co- 
lumbia Knitting Mills, which will double the capacity of 
the plant, which is engaged in the manufacture of men’s 
wrap stripe hose. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Three of the buildings formerly occu- 
pied by the Oak Manufacturing Company, Forrest ave- 
nue, just off North Main street, in the East Point section, 
have been leased for a period of ten years by the Atlanta 
Cotton Batting. Manufacturing Company, according to 
announcement. 


RockMART, GA.—The addition to the Aragon Mills, 
which will contain about 25,000 feet of floor space, will 
be completed soon, according to an announcement made 
by C. T. Townes, agent for these mills. 

C. M. Guest & Sons, of Anderson, S. C., and Greens- 
boro, N. C., is the contyacting firm. The building is being 
erected on the south Side of the present structure, which 
is located approximately three miles north of Rockmart. 

Approximately 100 looms will be installed in the new 
building, with a slight increase in the employment per- 
sonnel. 

The Aragon Mills are engaged in the manufacture of 
numbered duck, ounce duck, army duck and laundry tex- 
tiles, using 19,364 spindles and a battery of 335 looms. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—The old Gaston Manufacturing 
Company of this place has been purchased by the Dover 
Mill Company and the Ora Mill Company of Shelby, N. 
C., from the Shelby Loan & Mortgage Co. of Shelby. 

Work has already been inaugurated on repairing the 
plant for the manufacture of yarn to be used by the mills 
which purchased the local plant. 

Both the Dover Mill Company and the Ora Mill Com- 
pany are engaged in the manufacture of specialties. J. R. 
Dover, Jr., is president of both. 

Much of the machinery of the Gaston Manufacturing 
Company has remained intact, although the mill has been 
idle for several years. 

Included in the property are two two-story mill build- 
ings of brick and forty-two dwellings for the operatives. 
All of the dwellings are likewise being repaired and will 
be repainted. 

It is stated that the Dover, Ora and Esther Mill Com- 
pany, the latter another mill headed by Mr. Dover, use 
more yarn than their Shelby mills can furnish and the 
Gaston Manufacturing Company was purchased to be re- 
modeled and put into condition to manufacture yarn for 
these three Shelby mills. 

The Gaston Manufacturing Company has been owned 
by the Shelby Loan & Mortgage Co., an affiliate of the 
First National Bank of Shelby. 


REPAIR SHOPS 
Fall Charlotte Phila 


Fall River + Worcester * Philadelphia 


The 3 factories assure an uninterrupted supply of 
Ashworth products. The 6 repair shops facilitate 
prompt and efficient reclothing service and the 7 dis- 
tributing points make Ashworth products readily 
available to the whole textile industry. In short, 367 
means card clothing satisfaction to you. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC 


Woolen Division; AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card 


Clothing fer Cotten, Weel, Worsted, 
Silkk and Asbestes Cards and for All 
Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special 


Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire; Sele Distributers for Piatt's 


PIONEERS IN 
Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats CARD CLOTHING 


Reclothed at All Plants. 


FACTORIES 
FalfgRiver Worcester Philadelphia 
- 
TIM 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
Charlotte Atlanta Greenville Dallas 
| 
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AKRON LEATHER BELTS 
COST LESS BY THE YEAR 
Any Way You Look At It 


“AKRON” 
is GOOD Belting 


THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 


Greenville, S. C., 
Memphis, Tenn., 


903-5 Woodside Bidg. 
390 S. Second St. 


GATES vuLco rope 
V-Drives 

V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 

@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


= Trade Mark = 
MERROW 
= = Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and 
in Foreign Countries 
= 
= 1838 i938 
For Overseaming = 
and Overedging = 
= with maximum S 
= efficiency at = 
S High Speed = 
= andlow = 
= operating 
= cst = 
= = 
Modernize = 
with the New = 
= Merrow Class A 
5 Machines = 
= Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
= machines on your own fabrics. 
= 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
= & Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
= €. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
= Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
v rsible and Lock- 

ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head S8Stir- 
rup. | 


) Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. |. 
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Albright Joins Engineering Sales Co. 


George |. Albright, Jr., sales engincer, formerly con- 
nected with American Monorail Company, has accepted 
a position with the Engineering Sales Company of Char- 
lotte. 

Mr. Albright is a graduate in engineering at North 
Carolina State College, class of 1932, and is experienced 
in selling engineered equipment. 

The Engineering Sales Company, owned and operated 
by S. R. & V. G. Brookshire, handles Gates Vulco Rope 
V-Drives and Textile Accessories, Cleveland Tramrail, 
Standard Conveyors, Nutting Floor Trucks and Casters, 
Barrett Lift Trucks and Portable Elevators, Elwell-Par- 
ker Electric Trucks, and Lyon Steel Shelving, Lockers, 
etc. Their offices are located at 218-220 Builders’ Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N.C. 


Pact To Affect Textile Trade 

Washington, D. C.—Reduced import duties on cotton 
cloth, twine, tapestry, bleached and unbleached, all cotton 
cotton threads and yarns, handkerchiefs, hosiery, sheets 
cotton threads and yarns, handkerchiefs, hosiery, sheets 
and pillow cases, and practically all cotton textile prod- 
ucts manufactured in the Piedmont areas are among the 
inducements which the Department of State will offer the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, Newfoundland, and the Brit- 
ish colonial empire in negotiations for a reciprocal trade 
agreement. 

Industries producing these articles will be given oppor- 
tunity to protest against lower tariffs. The committee for 
reciprocity information announced it would receive briefs 
and applications to be heard up to February 19th. Pub- 
lic hearings will open on March 14th. 

After the reciprocity committee conciudes the hearings 
it will file a report with the Secretary of State, who will 
then arrange round table conferences at which represen- 
tatives of the United States will meet with Great Brit- 
ain’s delegation to decide what tariffs will be reduced or 
eliminated in return for similar concessions from Eng- 
land. 

Inclusion of cotton textiles and other items in the list 
of articles to be considered in the import duty slash does 
not mean that a concession with respect to them will nec- 
essarily be granted, Secretary of State Cordell Hull ex- 
plained. 

“The concessions to be granted,” he stated, “are not 
decided upon until after all interested parties in the 
United States have been given full opportunity to present 
information and views in writing and orally.” 

With reference to his public notice, issued recently, of 
intention to negotiate a trade agreement with the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and with that government 
on behalf of the Newfoundland and the British colonial 
empire, the Secretary of State announced that, unless 
supplementary announcements are made, the granting of 
concessions by the United States will be considered only 
with respect to the articles listed. 

Interested persons, however, may present to the com. 
mittee for reciprocity information, in written or oral 
form, information or views concerning concessions on any 
article imported into the United States from the United 
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Kingdom, Newfoundland, or the British colonial empire, 
or concerning any article imported into those countries 
from the United States. 


Charles K. Everett On Radio 


Charles K. Everett, manager of the New Uses Section 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, was a guest speaker on 
“The Woman of Tomorrow’ program broadcast from 
Station WJZ over an NBC Blue network last Saturday 
morning. He was interviewed by Miss Alice Maslin, con- 
ductor of this new daytime program for housewives, 
apropos of the current January “White Sales.” The dis- 
cussion was centered on fundamental factors accounting 
for differences in quality and on important new features 
of convenience and serviceability in household cottons. 
Mr. Everett told his listeners that buying reputable mer- 
chandise from reputable stores is still the first essential 
in getting their money's worth. 

Spinning Wheel Popular in Britain 

London.—Spinning wheels, stored away since the 19th 
century, are being brought out of lumber rooms and 
turned merrily again. 

The vogue of spinning and weaving crafts, once prac- 
ticed by rich and poor throughout Great Britain, has 
been revived in recent years under the auspices of the 
Spinners and Weavers Guild. 

Schools have taken it up as part of the curriculum and 
in most elementary schools simple weaving is taught. 
Spindle weaving is carried on in others but ordinary 
spinning is taught in only a few of the higher grade girls’ 
schools, largely because of the high cost of the apparatus. 


Chas. Cannes Heads Group 


Concord, N. C.—Charles A. Cannon, of Concord, pres- 
ident of the Cannon Mills Company, has accepted the 
office of first president of the Fishburne Military School 
Alumni Association. Mr. Cannon, who was graduated 
from Fishburne in 1911, announced that, with the co- 
operation of an enthusiastic advisory committee, he has 
completed plans for organizing all Fishburne men into a 
general alumni association. The advisory committee rep- 
resents a cross section of the country and is composed of 
some of Fishburne’s outstanding alumni in various fields 
of activity. Other officers of the association are vice- 
president, E. P. Summerson, °28, associated with Clark 
Williams Company, New York City, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Captain Elliott G. Fishburne, °23, who is an in- 
structor in English at Fishburne. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Carl J. Beaver, formerly assistant 
secretary, was advanced as secretary and treasurer and 
John H. Rutledge, Jr., was made assistant secretary and 
a member of the board of directors at the annual meeting 
of the board of the China Grove Cotton Mills. 

The board received a portrait of the late John H. Rut- 
ledge, Sr., painted by Henry Rood, Jr., of Greensboro. 

A. C. Lineberger, of Belmont, is president of the con- 
cern; A. L. Brown, of Kannapolis, vice-president. Other 
directors are J. L. Fisher, of Salisbury; McL. Ritchie, of 
China Grove, and E. F. Lucas, of Greensboro, 


The W. A. Kennedy Co. 


and 
Affiliated Companies 
“Serve the South’ 


SILK and RAYON DIVISION: 


Bobbins 
Flyers 
Twisters 
Winders 
Reels 
Redraws 
Conditioners 


WATER PURIFICATION DIVISION: 


Zeolite Softeners 
Filtration Plants 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Narrow Fabric Looms 
Hydro Extractors 
Skein Dryers 
Raw Stock Dryers 
Loop Dryers 
Tenters 
Carbonizers 
Cloth Balers 
Metal Balers 
Waste Balers 


The W. A. Kennedy Company 


Manufacturers Agents 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Diesel Engines 
Power Plants 
Power Surveys 
Waste Heat Recoveries 


Power Engineering & Equipment Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Peeco’ Service 


| 


Pick Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Special Counters 


W AK Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 
“You Can Count On WAK Counters” 


It was all right for the C. I. O. to pull men off their 
jobs during the sit-down strikes, but now that the wage 
payers are doing the same thing, it’s just simply awful. 


out 
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SQUARE FEET PER POUND! 
That's the mill scrubbing ability of 


CLEANSER 


Cost? Hardly worth mentioning—less than a 
nickel. But that’s not the point—it’s preserving 
your floors, making them safe and helping their 
appearance that counts. The information is 
yours for the asking. 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 


180165 


AMERICAN GASABLANCAS CORP, 


JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U. S. A. FOR 


The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


@ IN THEORY :— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


@ IN PRACTICE :— 
THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


through constant research 
and strict specialization. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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Growing Use of Uniforms Aids Cotton 
Consumptions 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ployee and sell all subsequent uniforms at cost. At all 
times an effort is made to avoid unduly burdensome meth- 
ods and to retain the control of the standards of appear- 
ance and cleanliness for which the system was installed. 

The linen-supply industry, whose companies supply 
towels to offices and barber shops and aprons to store- 
keepers, last year spent a five million dollar appropriation 
for new business, in which cotton uniforms were substan- 
tially included. The industry’s plan is to put uniforms 
on workers in every industry which even remotely con- 
tacts the public, but opposition is coming forth from the 
women’s dress manufacturers, who consider uniformiza- 
tion a threat to woman’s interest in the styling of gar- 
ments.—Journal of Commerce. 


December Cotton Exports Up Sharply 


Washington, D. C.—Unit volume of American cotton 
exports during December increased sharply as compared 
with the same month of 1936, but domestic cotton con- 
sumption declined, according to figures made available 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Counting round as half bales, except foreign, which is 
in 500-pound bales, cotton consumed during December 
totalled 433,058 bales, as compared with 694,841 bales 
the same month of 1936, the figures revealed. Consump- 
tion for the five months ended December 31, 1937, to- 
talled 2,650,558 bales compared with 3,176,502 bales in 
the corresponding period of 1936. 

Cotton on hand December 31st in consuming estab- 
lishments totalled 1,718,352 bales, compared with 2,005,- 
556 bales the same period a year before, and in public 
storage and at compresses for the two periods there was 
a total of 11,867,456 bales and 7,786,860 bales, respect- 
ively. 

Of total consumption in December 373,298 bales were 
used in the cotton growing States, 49,329 bales in the 
new England States and 10,431 in all other States. 

Statistics for December include 4,310 bales of Egyp- 
tian cotton, 3,484 bales of other foreign cotton and 569 
bales of American-Egyptian. Linters consumed during 
December and not included in the above statistics totalled 
46,462 bales compared with 61,036 bales during the same 
month of 1936. 

Exports of raw cotton from the United States in De- 
cember totalled 751,000 bales valued at $39,046,000, 
compared with 797,000 bales valued at $42,903,000 in 
November and 594,000 bales valued at $39.620.000 in 
December, 1936, according to an analysis of the export 
statistics by the textile division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Total exports for the five months August to December 
aggregated 3,185,000 bales valued at $180,104,000 com- 
pared with 2,897,000 bales and $193,003,000 for the cor- 
responding five months of 1936, representing an increase 
of 288,000 bales or 9.9 per cent in quantity but a de- 
crease of $12,899,000 or 6.7 per cent in value. 


One pound of number 100s/1 yarn will reach a dis- 
tance of forty-nine miles. 
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A.A.A. Considers Cut in Cotton Acreage To 
10,500,000 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Plans for a 1938 cotton program 
calling for planting of about 25,000,000 acres or produc- 
tion of around 10,500,000 bales are under consideration 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, it was 
learned recently. 

The program, which would come close to the maximum 
reduction in production provided for in House and Senate 
drafts of the new farm program, will probably be put 
into effect under the existing soil conservation law in 
event the new agricultural legislation is not ready when 
the first planting of this year’s crop begins in Texas the 
latter part of February. 

In announcing the soil conservation program for this 
year, A. A. A. provided a cotton acreage goal of between 
27,000,000 to 29,000,000 acres. Indications of a carry- 
over of 11,000,000 bales at the beginning of the 1938 har- 
vest season, expected to result from lowered mill activity 
and export demand and the all-time record crop of 18,- 
746,000 bales in 1937, has led A. A. A. officials to call for 
further reductions. 

Reduction in production to 10,090,000 bales, or a de- 
crease in acreage to 25,000,000 acres, is possible. 

The Senate draft of the legislation provides for limita- 
tion of production on the basis of baleage, and holds that 
the reduction shall not be more than 70 per cent of aver- 
age production during the ten-year period ended in 1932. 
Average production during that period, A. A. A. officials 
explained, was around 14,400,000 bales. This would 
mean that the Senate draft would allow a production re- 
duction to about 10,090,000 bales. 

The House draft provides for limiting production on 
an acreage basis and holds that the maximum reduction 
shall not exceed 60 per cent of the average acreage plant- 
ed during the ten-year period ended in 1932. Average 
acreage for the period, according to the same officials, 
was 41,500,000 acres, which would mean a maximum 
possible acreage reduction under the terms of the bill to 
24,900,000 acres. 

It was further pointed out by A. A. A. officials that on 
the basis of average production the two drafts of the 
legislation means about the same thing in baleage. 

So far the Administration has made no move to make 
a reduction in the announced 1938 cotton program be- 
cause it did not want to act before Congress had decided 
upon the new legislation, it was explained. Officials said 
that they are ready to act, however, if it looks like the 
new farm program will not be ready in time to meet this 
year's plantings. 

Under the 1937 cotton loan and subsidy program, 
farmers who received a loan from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are bound toeomply with the 1938 acreage 
reduction program announced by the A. A. A. The 1938 
program must be complied with before producers receive 
the 3c per pound subsidy provided in the program. 


A tourist traveling thru the Texas Panhandle got into 
conversation with an old settler and his son at a filling 
Station. 

‘Looks as tho we might have rain,” said the tourist. 

‘Well, I hope so,” replied the native, “not so much for 
myself as for my boy here. I’ve seen it rain.” 
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| During the past year we have Serviced Textile ' 


) If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 


Charlotte, N. C. 


) We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 


GUARANTEED WUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 


| 
| 
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Moving 
and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size | 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 


Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting | 


them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting | 
their machinery. 


Telephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 


Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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FOR SALE 


v= 


Model Draper Looms 


width, fully equipped, in good con- 


vy 


dition, 2 harness cams, drop wires. 


Approximate ly 5.000 Metal Head 


x Spools 


Approximately 60,000 skewers, 
slightly 


used. 


Greenville, S. C. 


F. H. HUGHES 
P. O. Box 454 Telephone 3136-W 


POSITION WANTED by young man ex- 
perienced cloth room. overseer, on plain 
and fancies, cotton and rayon fabrics 
Now emploved would like a change 
(jood record, good references Address 


‘(overseer care Textile Bulletin. 


Mill Band To Observe 
Its 26th Anniversary 


Kannapolis, N. C.—Members of 
the Cannon Mills Company Band, 
crack musical organization of this 
city, will observe the organization’s 
26th anniversary at a banquet the 
evening of January 20th. The ban- 
quet will be held at Mary Ella Hall 
and E. J. Sharp, manager of the dor- 
mitory, is taking an active part in 
planning the menu and arranging for 
the event. A list of special guests 
to be invited for the occasion includes 
C. A. Cannon, A. L. Brown, J. M. 
Talbert, Guy G. Womble, C. A. 
Fisher and Mr. Sharp. Honor guests 


will be L. C. Harmon and J. Sam 
Harmon, charter members of the 
Kannapolis Band, which won two 


first places at State-wide contests for- 
merly held in connection with the 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. 


Can Detect Metallic 
Substance in Textiles 


A patent covering the means for 


detecting metallic and other sub- 
stances in textile or fibrous material 
has been granted by the United 


States Patent Office to Thomas Mer- 
chant, of Castleton, Eng. The patent 
is described in the official gazette as 
follows: 

‘Means for detecting metallic sub- 
stances in textile material comprising 
a pair of driven rollers set apart and 
arranged in an electric circuit and 
fine metal projections on the surface 
of the rollers adapted to penetrate the 
material and engage any metallic 
substance therein thereupon estab- 
lishing the circuit and stopping the 
travel of the material.” 


Flo: “So your  haabend has been 
deceiving you?” 

“Sue: “Yes, terribly. I’ve been 
giving him a dime from his wages 
every day to ride on the bus to work, 
and now I discover he’s been walking 
and spending the money.” 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Classified Department 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted olly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
T, Griffin, Ga. 


WANTED—Textile graduate with several 
vears' experience installing point sys- 
tem incentives in Southern mills. Give 
full details rewarding education, experi- 
ence, personal description and present 
salary Include references and recent 
photo. Address “P. care Textile 
Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT who can see and 
do things wants position with mill not 
getting satisfactory results. Thoroughly 
practical, yarn or plain weave mill & 
(*; S. graduate. Clean habits, satisfac- 
tory references, low salary. g0 any- 
where. Address “‘A. G. Y.,”’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED—To contact mill needing su- 
perintendent now or later. by Textile 
graduate with fifteen years’ experience 
on all types fancy colored work includ- 
ing manufacturing, designing and fabrix 
analysis. Would accept place as assist- 
ant superintendent. Now employed but 
desire better place. Address ‘*3000,"" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Overseer of Weaving and As- 
sistant Superintendent by small mill 
making osnaburgs, single and double 
filling ducks. Applicant must be man 
with practical experience and not over 
10 vears of age. Give references and full 
particulars, salary desired in letter of 

Z.. care 


application. Address Box X 
Textile Bulletin. 


U. S. Patents Given 
On Obtaining Fibers 
From Animal Skins 


The process for the production of 
spinning fibers from treated and 
shredded skins, which was reported 
previously as being developed, has 
now been granted American patents 
No. 2,105,035 and No. 2,105,036. 
The patents have been granted to 
Richard Freudenberg, Hans Freuden- 
berg, Roland Runkel and Gustav 
Lange, of Weinheim, Germany, as- 
signors to the firm of Carl Freuden- 
berg G.m.b.H., of Weinheim (Bar- 
donia), Germany. 

The patent literature for the first 
patent reads: ‘“‘In a process for the 
manufacture of spun goods, fabrics 
and other textiles with fibers obtained 
from animal skins, the improvement 
which comprises treating animal skins 
with swelling agents, mechanically 
shredding the swollen skins coarsely 
while in swollen condition, treating 
the coarsely shredded fibrous material 
with organic liquids, said organic 
liquids being miscible with water and 
chemically inert with respect to said 
fibers, and having the property of 


changing the coloidal properties of 
the fibers, thereby removing the 
greater portion of the absorbed water 
and preventing the fibrous material 
from gumming up and becoming 
horny, and finely shredding the ma- 
terial so treated while still substan- 
tially free from water.” 

In the second patent the coarse 
fibrous material is treated with sub- 
stances having a tanning action, 


Cuba Took Most - 
Of November U. S. 
Rayon Yarn Exports 


Of the exports of rayon yarn from 
the United States during November 
which amounted to 57,809 pounds 
valued at $44,750, by far the largest 
quantity, 42,951 pounds valued at 
$32,204, went to Cuba, according to 
statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Canada was the second largest 
customer, taking 7,527 pounds at 
$5.882. Colombia was third, with 
3,697 pounds at $2,804. The balance 
was. scattered among a number of 
countries, all of the quantities being 
small, 
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We Manufacture Leather Belting 


We will 


Supply 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


The following is a compilaiton of 
all of the exports of rayon yarn dur- 
ing November: 

Pounds Value 


S. R. (Russia) 24 $16 
United Kingdom 1,697 1.876 
(Canada 
(;uatemala 145 R5 
Nicaragua 92 D1 
Mexico 1.032 1.32 
(Cuba $2,951 $2,204 
Dominican Republic o2 34 
Chile 6S 
(Colombia 697 804 
Turkey 042 406 

Total 07,809 $44,750 
Shipments to: 

Puerto Rico 11.238 $7,427 


Efforts Being Made 
For Overall Plant 
In Ninety-Six, S. C. 


Greenville, S. C.—Efforts are un- 
der way to obtain an overall factory 
for the town of Ninety-Six which will 
employ more persons than a cotton 
mill, it was announced by W. J. 
Connelly, head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, at Ninety-Six. 

Ninety-Six, but seven miles from 
the proposed Buzzard Roost Power 
development in Greenwood County, 
is teeming with activity, as is 
Greenwood. 

Mr. Connelly declined to name 
the concern with which negotiations 
were opened some time ago, but said 
it was one of the largest overall man- 
ufacturers in the country. 

“I believe we are going to obtain a 
plant here, and if so, it will be time 
to make an announcement then,” he 
said. ‘‘We would not want to do 
anything that might hamper their 
plans to locate a large plant here.” 


Hotel Page—‘‘Telezram for Mr. 
Neidspondiavanci, telegram for Mr. 
Neidspondiavanci!”’ 

Mr. Neidspondiavanci—‘‘What in- 
itial, please?”’ 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


; Deering Milliken & Co. 
| Incorporated 
4 | 79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 
4 330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. 


Domestic 


> 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Demand for cotton goods expanded sud- 
denly last week. It was estimated more than 55,000,000 
yards of print cloths, or a little less than four weeks’ pro- 
duction at the present curtailed operating rate, were sold. 
Prices advanced rather sharply after mills cleaned out 
what stocks they had on hand. 


Demand extended to other divisions and sales of sheet- 
ings, carded broadcloths and other items were heavy. 
Fully 200,000 pieces of gray combed goods were sold at 
advancing prices, permitting makers to step up produc- 
tion. Prices on all types of gray goods were about % 
cent higher at the end of the week. 


Finished cotton goods sold in larger amounts. Percales, 
sheets and pillow cases, work clothing fabrics and other 
colored goods sold in increasing volume at strong prices. 


Carded broadcloths were in brisk demand, mills selling 
large quantities of the 36-inch 5-yard 80x60s at 5c, the 
39-inch 4.10-yard 100x60s at 6%. Later the 80x60s were 
advanced to 


Semi-staple dress goods made of print cloth yarns sold 
in heavy volume for March-April delivery at prices 4c 
above the levels paid for the same deliveries earlier in the 
week. Buyers tried to obtain quantities of spots but 
found it impossible. Mills, it was discovered, had cleaned 
out what stock goods they had before they embarked on 


the present curtailment program. 


Fairly heavy sales of the 40-inch 2.85-yard 48x48s 
sheetings were reported at 65¢c. The 40-inch 7-ounce 
osnaburgs sold in good volume at 67%c, although most 
mills continued to quote 7c. 


New York | 


PEED 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 43% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 658 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15% 
Denims, 28-in. 11 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 638 
Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarn trading has gained con- 
siderable momentum in the past few weeks, with orders 
being placed for from 25,000 to 100,000 pounds and com- 
mitments involving deliveries that extended from January 
through to March. The market has also been more active 
in connection with fill-in orders, those that were for totals 
of 5,000 to 10,000 pounds. 

With cotton holding steady for some time, and rising 
for the past few days, it is likely that the yarn market will 
show more and more promise for some time. There has 
been more interest among customers in completing cover- 
age on yarns which they know will be needed through the 
rest of this quarter, and of arranging for protective cover- 
age in April and beyond. In combed peeler yarns, staple 
cotton interests and fine yarn spinners and processors 
have lately become more and more convinced that suit- 
able cotton will be scarce and expensive. This has already 
been reflected by some combed yarn sources raising their 
prices. 

Consumers of such yarn, however, appear still to be 
conservative. In a measure, this situation also applies to 
users of high quality carded numbers, which, for some 
purposes, are interchangeable with corresponding counts 
of combed yarn. Reports again are current here of the 
approach of a general upward adjustment of mercerized 
yarn quotations, with emphasis on the finer numbers, but 
nothing concrete has come out as yet in this respect. 

As to ordinary quality carded weaving and knitting 
yarns, both single and ply, there is a growing emphasis by 
some spinners on the necessity for higher rates for sorts 
which require a little better cotton than ordinary for cer- 
tain purposes. The yarn mills confining main output to 
better grade carded yarns and more or less specializing on 
a few types of yarn for certain uses, are now quoting 
about 1 cent above the usual run of asking prices and 
about one-half cent above what they were willing to book 
orders for a week ago. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
19 40s __ 26 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 27 
18 
12s 19% 
Southern Single Warps 14s 20 
16s 20 
10s 18 20s 21 
19% Carpet Yarns 
Tinged, 5 Ib., 8s. 8 and 
30s _.. eS 24 4-ply 
40s Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 
White carpets, 8s. 8 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 17% 
Warps 
18% 
8s, 1-ply 14% 
16s . 20 Ss, 2. 38 and 4-ply 15 
20s 21 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
348. 23% 128, 2-ply 16 
26s _. 24 20s, 2-ply 19% 
thy, 
80s, 2-ply - 24 


Southern Frame Cones 


24s 22% #$=“24s 22 
23 
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HARDING & HEAL 


ESTABLISHED 


PRINTERS 
Manufacturers of One Time Carbon Forms 


102-104 GREENWICH STREET 
New YorRK. N. Y. 
REPREGENTATION IN THE SOUTH 
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THE SNAPFORM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Beards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


SLASHER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 


Your Favorite Mill Supply House 
Can Supply You 


Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Established 1890 
Drawer 555 Phones 183-346 


Wytheville - - - - Virginia | 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co. 

It would be hard to find finer people than those em- 
ployed at Highland Park, taking them all the way from 
sweeper to Superintendent Steed, who defies “Old Father 
Time’ to pass him a wrinkle. 

This mill has curtailed as little as most any mill we 
know, and that’s probably due to the fact that the prod- 
uct—fine broadcloths—is just about as perfect as can be 
made. 

In every department, expert overseers and wide-awake 
operatives co-operate together in every endeavor. T. F. 
Blume, overseer carding on first shift, and T. R. Foster, 
overseer on second shift, have everything going nicely, 
and they take pride in having order and cleanliness. E. 
F. Wyatt is section man on combers, and very much in- 
trested in his work. 

E. J. Powell is overseer spinning, first shift, and H. A. 
Lucas on second shift. G. S. Clark is one of the up-and- 
coming section men who takes the Textile Bulletin. Work 
truly was running good and the room attractively clean. 

E. C. Slaton, slasher foreman, has a nice department 
and it is well kept. He is one of our loyal friends and 
subscribers. 

G. F. Wallace, overseer weaving, has good reason to be 
proud of the way his looms run. They were clipping 
away merrily and I only saw one stopped. It is unusual 
to see broadcloth running like 80-square. J. H. Furr is 
second hand and W. P. Sharpton an up-to-date loom 
fixer, who can’t do without The Bulletin. 

W. E. Culberson, overseer the cloth room, is surround- 
ed by pretty girls in uniform—and one of them is his 
wife. This is a happy looking group—always smiling— 
so that’s proof enough that Mr. Culberson is fine to work 
for. 

J. F. Drennan, office manager, is the right man in the 
right place, and never too busy to be courteous. It’s a 
pleasure to call on him and his charming lady assistant 

Big-Hearted People 

J. S. Wolfe, one of the oldest employees of this mill, 
had the misfortune to get burned out recently. And 
although it was Christmas time, the employees donated 
nearly a hundred dollars besides what the officials did, to 
help him out. There are no people on earth more gen- 
erous-hearted than mill people. They will divide their 
last dollar with those in distress. 


Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


The Baptist and Methodist Sunday Schools had nice 
Christmas trees and the season was one of joy throughout 
the village. 

WINNSBORO, S. C. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


This mill is on short time but hoping for better busi- 
ness soon. 

This is one link in a chain of 18 mills belonging to the 
U. S$. Rubber Company—all except two or three, I be- 
lieve, are “up North.’ We venture to state that the mill 
at Winnsboro can’t possibly have a superior in beautiful 
surroundings and modern conveniences. The village 
homes are attractive in style of architecture, always nicely 
painted surrounded by pretty shrubbery, green lawns and 
winding paved streets and walks. 

There is a nice hospital, 750 pupils in grammar school 
(beside those in high) and every possible aid toward se- 
curing an education. There are baseball and basketball 
teams that mean business and opponents know it. 

In normal times this mill employs 1,659 operatives and 
uses 1,200 bales of cotton per week. 

A. E. Jury is agent; G. H. Lokey, superintendent; D. 
F. Clark, carder; H. L. Sargent, spinner; C. A. Sims, 
winding and weaving. (There are a very few looms.) 

The company has employed the well known Ben Bernie 
for a broadcast every Wednesday evening at 9:30 over 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Tune in for the fun. 


CHESTER, S. C. 
Springs Cotton Mills—Springstein Plant 

Stopped here to see some good friends and found 
Springs Mills going full blast as usual, while the majority 
of others are on three or four days per week. People who 
work in Springs Mills are truly fortunate—more so than 
some of them realize. 

C. W. Wilbanks, the genial superintendent at the 
Springstein plant, is always bubbling over with good-will 
and enthusiasm, and no wonder he gets the whole-souled 
co-operation of all the overseers and operatives. He was 
for several years with the mill at Henrietta, N. C., as 
overseer, and was then overseer spinning at Springs Mill, 
Gayle plant (Baldwin), until transferred to Springstein 
as superintendent, 
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W. T. Creswell, overseer carding, is one of the best, 
and his department is always in good order. 

Say, Mrs. Creswell, where were you when I called by 
to see you? Did you think I was a pesky agent of some 
kind and kept quiet (like I do sometimes!) or had you 
gone out? 

Mr. J. C. Flynn, I was sorry to miss seeing you, but 
thanks to Mr. Creswell, your subscription was renewed 
anyway. 

C. M. Cranford is overseer spinning and R. C. Rush is 
assistant overseer. Both “know their onions.” Mr. Rush 


Back Row, Left to Right—-C. M. Cranford, Overseer Spinning; O. 
M. Mace, Overseer Weaving; A. W. Wolfe, Outside Overseer; W. 
E. McGwinn, Master Mechanic. 


Front Row, Left to Right—C. W. Wilbanks, Superintendent; W. 
P. Creswell, Overseer Carding. 


(This picture made while in Columbia) 


is a young man who is working up and is interested in his 
job. Edwin L. Head is night spinner. We are hoping to 
get his subscription by mail. 

QO. A. Mace, the good-looking overseer of weaving that 
was mentioned in one write-up last year, is now a full- 
fledged member of our Textile Bulletin reading family. 
And oh boy! you should see how his looms run. 

H. M. Clinton is overseer the cloth room and he, too, 
is an expert in his line. 

A Christmas Treat 

Superintendent C. W. Wilbanks treated his overseers 
to a trip to Columbia, a dinner at the swellest cafe, then 
to a show in the best theater. And did they have a time! 
They have not quit talking about it yet. 

Was sorry to learn that Superintendent Sanders of the 
Gayle plant was not at all well. I only had a short time 
to stay and stopped only at Springstein plant. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Pacific Mills (Hampton Division) 

These mills are Granby, Olympia, Richland and Capi- 
tal City. The well and widely known W. P. Hamrick is 
general superintendent and genial J. O. Corn is superin- 
tendent. These two gentlemen have big jobs and large 
responsibilities, but are fully qualified and never lose 
their poise and temper. Just now these mills are on short 
time. 

In Granby Mill, S. G. Touchstone is carder; J. W. 
Robinson, spinner, and F. F. Meyer, weaver. 
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In Olympia, F. L. Drake, carder; J. J. Lever, spinner: 
C. R. Riddle, weaver; M. H. Turbyfill, cloth man. 

In Richdand, C. P. Hamrick is carder and spinner; J. 
V. McNair, weaver. 

In Capital City, W. R. Connelly is carder, spinner ‘n 
everything. 

These are nice mills and here is hoping for them more 
and better business, peace and harmony through this New 
Year. 

LEXINGTON, S. C. 
Martel Mills Corporation (Lexington and Red Bank 
Mills) 

I found the Lexington (close in town) on short time. 
but Red Bank (four miles out) was going full and every- 
body happy. 

Red Bank is “busting out” of bounds. A number of 
operatives have bought lots and built pretty cottages on 
the highway near the mill village. The village homes 
have been nicely painted and things look attractive and 
prosperous. 

There are three nice churches here—Baptist, Method- 
ist and Lutheran. The new brick Methodist Church is 
nearly finished and was built by the mill operatives who 
pay as they go on the church as well as other things. 
Eight thousand dollars have been raised in 18 months for 
the erection of this church. 

The Lutherans are building a nice new parsonage and 
will soon have their pastor living with them. These are 
fine church-going people and perhaps the Lord is blessing 
them with plenty of work because they are loyal and 
faithful to Him. 

Superintendent C. C. Rush is a general favorite and 
has a fine crew of overseers. 

J. H. Williamson is carder; L. L. Alewine, spinner; P. 
L). Parkman, weaver; E. E. Lockman, cloth room; Lee 
H. Powell, roll coverer and supply clerk; G. C. Goodwin, 
master mechanic. : 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
Newberry Cotton Mills 


Found this good old conservative mill on full time. It 
has always been dependable and runs if any of them do. 


A number of families have been here up to three or 
four generations. Some of the operatives have service 
records of over 40 years. There are good churches, good 
schools, a splendid park and community house. 

There is burial insurance, a good doctor who collects a 
small fee regularly and attends to the sick day or night at 
no extra charge. 

This is one mill where every operative should be thank- 
ful for blessings enjoyed. 


President Z. F. Wright is a sincere friend to these peo- 
ple and not in a patronizing or paternal way. He is in- 
terested in their welfare and does everything possible to 
promote happiness. 

Superintendent J. Y. Jones has just been elected poten- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 21385 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; 
390 8S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., Willlam Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mger.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
EF. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mgr.:; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, Fia., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua!) 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. Sth St., Architects & Bidrs. 
Exhibit Blidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

a.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St.; Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il. Charoltte, N. ef 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, N. C. Sou. Rep.., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Ernest 
EF. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Goaeett. Woodside Blidge. Greenville William J 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supplv Co., Gastonia. N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and ‘Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. B., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div. ), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoll- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8 .C.; Atianta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Megr.; 708 Guilford Bidg.. Greens- 
boro, N. Cy, A. Bp. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 5S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.;: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 324-26 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESPI, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. ©€.; A. J, Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Gre enville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 5. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 5S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St... W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4& CO., Inc., E. I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div. ‘Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. lvey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. kia. 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin; Augusta, Ga.;: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
F. Hui nmel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte. N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., E. l., Rayon Div., F. H 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Chure h St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8. Church 8t., Char- 
otte, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Ine., The R. & 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., S&S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., — Mass. Sou. Office, 513 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 4 44 Cross St.; Providence, R. IL. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Piants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Fr. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. Cc.; J. C. Borden, no 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwri 
Blidg., Norfolk, Va.; W.. A. Counts, Law & Commerce BI 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg.., Chavtan” 
ton, 8S. P. Ww. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., BE .H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.;: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., 1. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave. New Orleans, 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, Srd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.: E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore- Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co.., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
¢. Phone Greensboro 5071. collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blide., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Durkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 5605-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
liaa Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastoma, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 

. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Kaltimore, Md.; C. L. Bigert, 1306 Court Square 
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Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. oi D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. « J. J. Reilly, 28655 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Mrittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
ar et Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs =a Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ly Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S&S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
ar, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE 4 CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
— ams. Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
BE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Piant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. EB. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. Macintyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Pau! 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, mm Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y¥. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New. Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long S8St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Chariotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SoutHeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO,, Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.., 
Henry Arner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8 Cc. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay. 1600 
S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Megr., 88 
Forsyth St., 8. w., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves. 
Mer.; Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 EB. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-38 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., EB. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 168 E. 
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Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro. N. C.; John Limbach. 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; ©. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; AWanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S. E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Megr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 

C.;: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem;: 
H. A. Mitchell, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., © W. Cain. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, «Se 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices. 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer. ; 
708 Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.., W. L. Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, 0, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box $01, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. Ga. Sou. 
Keps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, S. C. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. 5. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
tarreled Sunlight, Standard Bide. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3lst 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene Bt., Greensboro, -. Sst We E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Whlipr. Co.., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 5. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Hason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Pullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baidwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.: Southern'Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, . Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 8 .C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mgr 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mgr., 1738 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


Iinc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; EB. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE ae hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
oo, Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Wovudside Bide., Greenville, 8. C.; KR. A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.;: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ Co., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro. N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 kK. Sth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 5S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Vallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Readers’ Discussion 
(Continued From Page 9) 


Draft Or Not? 


— 


Editor: 


To settle an argument, will you tell me whether or not 
there is any draft between the doffer and the calender 
rolls on a card. “HELPER.” 


Answer 


For Help’s information my answer is yes. There should 
be only sufficient draft between the lap roll and feed-roll, 
the doffer and the bottom calender roll, the bottom calen- 
der roll and the calender roll in the coiler to take up any 
slack that may occur between these parts. Any excessive 
draft causes the sliver to be unevenly drawn, thus making 
thick and thin places in the yarn. 

H. H. Roperson. 


When To Travelers? 


Editor: 


Could you tell me where I could get any information 
on the proper time to change travelers? Is there a chart 
of any kind to show the proper time to change according 
to the weight of the traveler? “Tom.” 


Visting the Mills 
(Continued from Page 31) 


tate of Hejas Temple of the Shrine at the annual business 
meeting of Shriners in Greenville. 

Eugene Cook is overseer carding; Frank Jones, over- 
seer spinning; A. D. Martin, weaver; D. B. Chandler, 
cloth room; R. F. Nichols, master mechanic, all regular 
readers of The Textile Bulletin. 
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They re BUILT 


to LAST 


These VOGEL Number Five Outfits are 
real factory closets. They have no 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
order and require fewer repairs even 
after they have been in use many 

years. You Ilsavemoney 


COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VOGEL Products 


and add to the effi- 
ciency of your plant by 
installing VOGEL, Num- 
ber Five Factory Closets. 


| Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


Books That Will Help 


= 


J Reduced 


Special Rings by 


Enlarged 


RING SPECIALISTS 


DIAMOND FINISH Reduced Rings are a special design 
for preparing a frame to spin finer numbers without 
changing the holders. Our Enlarged Rings permit larger 
packages with present holders. Specializing in RINGS for 
65 years, we can give you prompt information and service 
on standard and special designs of every description. 


WHITINSVILLE (™455> 


REnNG COs 
Twister R ings since 73 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THoMAS NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPpxKIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. IIlus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


““Remedies for Dychouse Troubles” 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion™ 
By I. C. NoBLE 


A handy and complete reference book. 


Vest size, Price 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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NOW 


le 


Your Employees Can 
/ Enjoy “by-Prescription” 
/ PROTECTION 


No longer is it necessary to accept cut-and-dried 
Group Welfare Insurance plans that may not 


meet the individual needs of your plant. 


For over a half-century the Provident has been devising specialized programs 
on “prescription’’—that is, with benefit ingredients proportioned exactly to fit 


the needs of workers in various industrial plants. 


Without obligation, let our trained representatives 
make an analysis of your welfare situation, upon 
which to base a suggested Group protection plan— Such “by-prescription” Welfare Plans 
“by-prescription’’—to suit your individual needs. can help solve financial burdens of 
employees—without cost of employers 
—by meeting the extra expenses 
caused by— 


®Death in family. 


®Loss of time due to accident or sick- 
PROVIDENT 
®Hospitalization or operation when 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT paces 
INSURANCE COMPANY ®Aiding dependents upon death of 


employee. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


District Headquarters, Commercial! Building, Gastonia, N. C. 
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